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Heditarial. 


‘“ FREEDOM OF RBLIGION ” is among 
the decrees in the new constitution of 


Japan. 
“Our country needs one more school, 


—a school for the instruction of rich 
people in the science of giving.” 


THE only method of “salvation” is 
by growth of character, which being 
in us and of our very personality, must 
avail us in whatever realms we fare. 


Says the Advance, (Congregational) 
“Tt is an evil hour when a church di- 
lutes the truth to make it pleasant, or 
dresses it in strange garb to make it 
enticing.” 


Ir 1s now quite certain that Mr. 
Morse will have ready the busts of the 
four great masters, Channing, Parker, 
Emerson and Martineau, by the time 
of the Western Conference, and they 
will grace the platform at the meetings. 
The first three are already in plaster. 


Come to the Conference! Do not 
forget the date, May 13 to 17, if you 
take in its Alpha and Omega, the wel- 
come at All Souls church, Monday 
night, and the reception at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs, Wilkinson on Friday 
night, when the delegates will be the 
guests of the Unitarian Club. 


READ the programme of the West- 
ern Conference published elsewhere. 
Three great thought-topics will com- 


mand the attention and the interest of 


the Conference. The thought that 


the problems of Robert Elsmere and 
those suggested by Hetty Sorrel in 
*“ Adam Bede,” are all of them religious 
and missionary problems also. 


THE saintly Bishop Whipple of 
Minnesota, himself a true apostolic 
successor, declares of the Indian and 
Negro problem, “ We long to see our 
dear church prove its apostolic lineage 
by apostolic work in the grandest field 
ever opened for Christian effort. In 
solving this colored problem at home 
we shall solve the problem of the ages, 


and Ethiopia stretch out its hands. to 
God.” 


Tus is the time of year when many 
of our Sunday-schools send in their 
annual contribution to the Sunday- 
school Society, unless they have chosen 
to do so earlier in the year. One of 
the youngest of our number, which is 
also one of the smallest,fhaving contrib- 
uted two dollars for the first full year 
of its existence, has doubled it for this 
second year. One older sister of the 
family, whose regular amount has been 
for some years $ro, paid early in the 
fall, has also doubled hers at the usual 
time. These are vigorous examples 
for those from whom we hope to hear 
SOON. 


Tue Church of England feels more 
and more the pressure brought against a 
ritual, now so long unchanged as to 
seem to many unchangeable. The 
London 7Zimes says: “ As regards the 
church services it appears to be the 
general wish that more elasticity should 
be allowed, and that some degree of 
discretionary power should be granted 
to the officiating ministers. The prayer- 
book, with all its excellencies, has not 
been found to lend itself to special 
wants. It contains, for example, no 
provisions for use at Harvest Festivals 
and at the various other minor celebra- 
tions which are occasionally held in most 
churches. There is ademand, too, for 
a shortened form of service, suitable for 
general use on all days of the year.” 
Another differentiation in the direction 
of liberty, liberality and ultimate unity. 


A WRITER in an eastern paper takes 
the prairie fires in Dakota for a text 
and preaches eloquently on the evils 
that follow in the wake of the land 
speculator. Dispatches tell us of towns 
wiped out, of farmers homeless and of 
the bones of burned cattle lying scat- 
tered beside the road. Such fires could 
not occur where the land was settled 
by actual farmers, naturally and grad- 
ually. They are neither on ploughed 
fields nor on the free land which might 
be had for the settling, but they are on 
the rich and level plains, held for spec- 
ulation by loan agencies, syndicates and 
private individuals, who have no 
thought of ever putting the plough to 
them. Each town is girdled with a 
belt of such vacant land and would-be 
settlers must either go far beyond the 
stretch of the railroads, or pay prices 
which mean at present only ruin. The 
tragedies of * waiting for the railroad” 
have never been adequately told. 


IN many respects the arrangements 
for the coming anniversaries in Chicago 
are the most admirable yet made since 
we have been acquainted with the Con- 
ference. The meetings areall to be held 
in the center of the town. Comfort- 
able rooms have been secured at first- 
class hotels, (European plan), for from 
seventy-five cents aday upward. These 
hotels are within a block or two of our 
headquarters, 175 Dearborn St., and the 


turns around Thirty Yearsof Darwin, 
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Methodist church block, cor. of Wash- 


ington and Clark Sts., in which the 
meetings are to be held. This will en- 
able the delegates to see much of each 
other at headquarters and the parlors of 
the hotel, and to avoid the strain and 
fatigue incident to the long travel re- 
quired to reach the remote residence 
quarters of our city. But many of the 
homes of Chicago will hospitably wel- 
come our visiting friends, and all those 
desiring such can readily be accommo- 
dated. 


* You know that to all of us who have 
given much thought to the problems of 
life, some one thing seems of most im- 
portance—to us best worthy of our ef- 
fort toadvance. To other purposes we 
give only half our strength or heart. 
If we could find our way to work for 
that, we should work the most happily 
and do the most good. And to us at 
least who have a strong strain of puri- 
tanism in our veins, it seems almost 
necessary to our own life that we 
should have some object in life which 
we feel to be of more account than our 
own life. But to the best people I 
know here, it seems absurd that any one 
in my circumstances should think of 
doing anything for any one else.” So 
writes a friend, speaking the experience 
of many hearts. And another letter 
with a sentence in it quoted from 
Renan lies waiting on the table, as if 
fore-ordained to be the answer: 
“Every great thing that has been done 
in the world has been done in the name 
of extravagant hopes.” 


IN one thing, at least, St. Louis can 
lord it over Chicago. It sees and 
hears more of John Fiske. But tardy 
Chicago had a brief touch of him last 
week. A pleasant reception given him 
at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Woolley, 
enabled a number of congenial minds 
to greet him socially. A goodly au- 
dience gathered to hear his lecture on 
“ Alexander Hamilton,” at the Art 
Institute, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Institute for Instruction in 
Letters, Morals and Religion. This 
was the last lecture of the season before 
this new organization and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. Next day a few of 
the Directors of this Institute met Mr. 
Fiske inan hour’s conference, at which 
the preliminary arrangements were 
made for a school in Evolution, of at 
least a week’s duration, under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Fiske, to take 
place in the spring of 1891. As a prep- 
aration thereto, steps were also taken 
to secure, next year, a course of twelve 
or more lectures by the leading scien- 
tists of the country upon the proofs 
which their several specialties offer to 
the truth of evolution. These plans, 
together with an expected course in the 
fall, by Professor Davidson, on the 
ethics of Greek Art, and some special 
training work and practical teaching 
for classes seeking efficiency in min- 
isterial work, promise abundant work 
for the Institute that has already amply 
justified its existence. 


“THE women average a little higher 
than the men in the university classes,” 
said President Adams, of Cornell,to the 
Association of Collegiate -Alumne. 
Query: Is this “little higher” uni- 
formly distributed around the class, or 
is the girls’ average raised by the bright 
girls being brighter and harder work- 
ing than the bright boys? The latter 
explanation is suggested by the fact 
that of the last graduating class at 
Cornell only ten per cent. were women, 
but these women won sixty per cent. 
(three out of five) of the fellowships,— 


the subjects in which they won being 
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botany, architecture and mathematics, 
But very likely the other explanation 
is true, too. In that case —we write 
as men! — it must not be inferred that 
college averages and world averages are 
the same thing. The girls who go to 
college in these days largely make 
their own way into it; for boys, com- 
paratively speaking, the way is made. 
The boy is pushed towards college, the 
girl pulled back from it, by the general 
impulses and standards of surrounding 
society. So for her more than for him 
it presupposes high aspiration, high 
courage, force of character, to get there; 
just as in old slavery times it presup- 
posed more than the average black 
pluck and grit to be a fugitive and 
reach Canada. In other words, college 
girls are more the pick of the girls than 
college boys are the pick of the boys. 
This is not so much the case as ten 
years back; but it will take fifty years 
at least before college-averages will 
offer a fair comparative test of men’s 
and women’s brains. 

Mr. Epwin D. MEAD occupied the 
platform of the Ethtical Culture Society 
last Sunday, delivering a lecture on 
“The Study of History.” Mr. Mead’s 
lectures are all of a high and _ patriotic 
order, and he sets his listeners the ex- 
ample of a love of country and the 
principles it represents, as pure as it is 
intelligent. ‘ History is recollection, but 
recollection used for the purpose of in- 
spiration and prophetic faith in the 


future”? was one of the pregnant sen- 


tences in the Sunday discourse. Mr. 
Mead shares none of the nice distaste 
for politics, either the name or the 
thing, cultivated by some of the apostles 
of modern culture. Politics is present 
history, as history is past politics.” 
Mr. Mead’s lecture was over an hour 
long, but so full of instructive matter 
and delivered with so much animation 


that it held his audience steadily 
throughout. The closing words were 


most profound and inspiring. The 
lecturer made an eloquent plea for the 
infusion of the religious spirit into 
national concerns. He liked President 
Harrison the better that he was an 
earnest Presbyterian; not for the sake 
of the Presbyterianism, for which he 
had little sympathy, but as the sign of 
an active religious life and conscience. 
The picture of Gladstone reading the 
Sunday lessons to the little congrega- 
tion gathered in the English chapel at 
Hawarden is both a pleasant and profita- 
ble one to contemplate. Politics can no 
more afford to divorce itself from the 
religious sentiment, the high moral 
energies of the world, than art and lit- 
erature. Toa gospel like this, whether 
it proceed from a secular pulpit or the 
consecrated desk of the preacher, 
UNiTy gives hearty welcome and as- 
sent. 
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OUR WESTERN ANNIVERSARIES. 

We can not easily overestimate the 
significance of the coming meetings of 
the Western Unitarian Conference and 
associate organizations. Of their intel- 
lectual- and social interest, the pro- 
gramme published elsewhere is suffi- 
cient guarantee, but their executive im- 
portance and missionary significance 
the long logic of time alone can deter- 
mine. That the broad platform of the 
Conference has been so stoutly chal- 
lenged and that its working efficiencly 
and practical helpfulness to the world, 
other than as a pleasant rendezvous for 


talkers, has been denied, are some indi-. 


cations of the great importance of the 
experiment these organizations have in 


trust. If the world is not ready for an 
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undogmatic religion, if there is no re- 
ligious fellowship to be found on the 
lines of love and human helpfulness 
that is as potent for work as doctrinal 
assertions, it is time the world should 
find it out. If the God-word is a bet- 
ter test of religious fellowship than the 
God-like /zfe, let itbe known. But the 
cumulative experience of the Western 
Conference points to no such discour- 
aging conclusions. [ach year since the 
challenge was given to it at Cincinnati 
in 1886, it has come up to its annual 
meeting with an increasing earnest- 
ness and self-sacrificing determination. 
This year it will cather with its liabili- 
ties all met, and a financial exhibit ee 
eral hundred dollars in advance of 1 
last year’s showing. It will ak a 
yreater amount of executive work done 
through the agency of the Western 
Conference than has been done for sev- 
eral years. It is not for us to anticipate 
the official reports, but our readers will 
be glad to be reminded that it has been 
the privilege of our Western Secretary 
this year to steady our cause and to sus- 
tain our societies through the vicissi- 
tudes of building, sickness of ministers, 
vac: incies or change of pastors at Oma- 
ha, Sioux City, Moline, Alton, Janes- 
Vv ile. Kalamazoo, Hinsdale,Manly Junc- 
tion, La Porte, and Unity church,Cincin- 
nati, besides much missionary work at 
other places. The Women’s Confer. 
ence in modest obscurity has been train- 
ing and sustaining a growing corps of 
women workers throughout our wide 
territory. The Sund: ry-school ipa, 
which, it is scarcely too much to say, 
the metrument that in; ugurated a ren- 
aissance of worship in our Sunday- 
schools which has extended among our 
Unitarian churches everywhere, has 
successfully inaugurated this year its 
autumnal Institute work and has vigor- 
ous plans in hand for the future in “the 
same direction. The Chicago Institute 
has been successfully launched. Two 
courses of evening lectures, consisting 
of nine each, a day class in the book of 
Job, and the interested constituency that 
have attended, show what can be done 
in the way of winning and eventually 
training practical workers for the broad 
American church. Unity has been 
enlarged and, by the time of the West- 
ern Conference. we hope, will have in- 
creased its sinoulesion by fifteen hundred 
new names, and reduced its subscription 
price to $1.00 per annum. All these 
facts go to show that the Western 
Unitarian Conference, instead of end- 
ing its usefulness, has just begun it. The 
work is hard, the demand for self-sac- 
rifice is great, but 
‘‘By the thorn road and none other is the 
| mount of vision won.” 
In love and patience we must continue 
to work and wait,—waiting ¢@z our 
work for the time to come when the 
mission of the creedless church will be 
better understood, and the faith involved 
in the high words of duty and the 
aspirations for helpfulness be more in- 
telligently recognized. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A LIBERAL 
OHUROH.—1664—1889—1925 (?) 

The Unitarian parish of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has published its autobiog- 
raphy. As in many an old “ First 
Church” in Massachusetts the story 
illustrates an_ ecclesiastic evolution 
from iron-clad Puritanism towards — 
in this case, to— Free Religion. on 
this particular story begins as well ; 
ends in a story of freedom; for it es 
back to an era of Quaker ‘end Baptist 
refusal to pay taxes for the support of 
the Congregational minister established 
in the town by authority of the General 
Court. The selectmen lay in jail eight- 
eeri months for that refusal, while the 
town raised money and carried the case 
across the sea to the king’s privy coun- 
cil and triumphed there. The General 
Court accepted the lesson and soon 
after exempted Quakers and Baptists 
from taxation for the support of the 
town churches. It was, perhaps, the 
earliest successful struggle in New En- 
gland for the “ voluntary principle” of 
church+support. Doctrinally the church 
began, of course, in Calvinism. That 
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quaint old scholar, Dr. West, shepherd- 
ed it through the half-way Armenian 
phase (1760-1803) towards liberal views, 
He was one of the great divines of the 
Revolution, vigorously preaching the 
politics of Independence in 1776, and 
of the Constitution in 1787. In 1810 
the Unitarian break occurred. Since 
then such honored names as Dr. Dewey, 
Iphraim Peabody, John Weiss, Wil- 
liam J. Potter, have been upon its roll 
of pastors.. “Creed after creed has 
softened and then wholly vanished. 
One vestige of ecclesiastical tradition 
after another has silently dropped away. 
No ‘church’ organization is now left 
within the ‘ society. No commu- 
nion table keeps up the line of de- 
marcation between the ‘church’ and 
the *‘ world’s people.’ It is a religious 
society without a creed, without a cov- 
enant of faith, without ordinances, with- 
out any outw: ard representatives what- 
ever except the living souls of you men 
and women here before me and in cer- 
tain homes around us.” So says the 
present pastor, Mr. Potter, who ends 
by asking, * Are we doing ow work 
for the high interests of religion as 
faithfully as our ancestors did theirs? ” 
and pictures the church as he hopes it 
may become by still farther evolution. 
[tis a picture not of the coming Uni- 
tarian church alone, but of the coming 
church of the Liberal Faith every- 
where; that faith which is not confined 
to any name, but which, perhaps un- 
der many names indicative of ancestry 
Congregational, Presbyterian, [Epis- 
s| copalian, Unitarian, Baptist, Methodist, 
—is making manifest the spiritual fel- 
lowship of all who count supreme the 
cause of Truth and Righteousness and 
Love. The ope is thus drawn :— 
a In my mind’s eye I see this church 
the home of ams spiritual, educa- 
tional, and: philanthropic activities; as 
the center of them all a Sunday ser- 
vice, not perhaps just like this of ours, 
but still in reverent recognition of the 
supreme fact of human existence, that 
man is living in daily yital rel: ationship 
with an Eternal and Omnipresent Pow- 
er, whence comes the law for all parts 
of his complex life, whether material, 
mental, or moral, and the impulse, too, 
that is ever striving to lift him upw: ard 
to richer and better life. But as sub- 
sidiary and consequential to this cen- 
tral idea, I see the house and surround- 
ings put to use for various practical ser- 
vices for the elevation of humanity to 
higher mental and moral resources and 
purer pleasures. I see this audience 
room open at certain hours every day, 
for purifying and uplifting organ mu- 
sic, free to all comers who may drop in 
from their wearying labors or harassing 
perplexities of business. I see facilities 
provided for reading-rooms,class-rooms, 
recreation rooms, and every kind of 
opportunity forextending personal sym- 
pathy or a wise hand of help to any 
needy man, or woman, or child, who 
may be in want of the counsel or the 
heart-touch of afellow-being. . . . 
We already have a Girls’ Social Union 
in our chapel for girls who come there 
from factory and shop for such various 
aid and encouragement as they receive 
for making their lives more bright and 
useful. Why may we not have there, 
on another evening of the week, a So- 
cial Union for older boys or young 
men, those who want a sympathetic 
influence that shall lift them to a better 
chance in life? Why may we not in- 
stitute here an experiment so success- 
fully tried in Chicago the past winter, 


representatives of the two so often 
clashing interests of Capital and Labor, 
that they may look. each other in the 
face as brothers, and frankly and har- 
moniously discuss the problems which 
now agitate and.divide them? Why 
may there not be organized here a club 
of enterprising business and profession- 
al men, who shall make it their special 
present task to bring about a much 
needed reform in the factory tenement 
houses of our city, which are yearly 
becoming an increasing nuisance and 


peril? Why should there not be among 


us those who would specially under- 
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of bringing together able and earnest | 


take the .duty of promoting Temper- 


ance, and that other reform of kindred 
nature and need, covered by the White 
Cross Society,— physical and moral 
purity? These things, or things simi- 
lar to these, which I take as illustra- 
tions from present needs, will, I believe, 
all be included as a part of the legiti- 
mate work of the future church, and 
especially of a Liberal church. . . . 

In short, | see that this church, born of 
our fathers’ devotion and grown into 
our love and pride, may have become 
at its hundredth year a veritable “ peo- 
ple’s palace,” of improvement, benefi- 
cence and delight, for * all sorts and 
conditions of men ;” that at last relig- 
ious liberty will haveresulted in a noble 
fellowship, by which thelight, culture, 
sympathy, refinement, wealth, of the 
more favored portions of society will 
be wedded to the needs of the ignorant 
and suffering classes, for the higher up- 
lifting of all. And thus in the very 
heart of a growing city, in the midst of 
the rushing currents of its multitudinous 
material ambitions, amidst the wear and 
tear of its drudging, monotonous labors 
and its manifold temptations and vices, 
I see this house, which ‘our fathers built 
to God, become all the more a temple 
of God because rededicated by the ser- 
vice of loving hands and hearts as a 
temple of hum: nity.” W. C. G. 


A NATION'S ‘WEALTH, 


A nation’s best wealth is its common 
wealth, —that which is free to all and 
admits of no private ownership. Is not 
this, indeed, what makes a common- 
wealth ? To such wealth belong all 
noble national memories and traditions. 
Throughout our Bible there isno more 
human. chord struck, and scarcely any 
is struck with greater frequency, than 
that which in every Jewish heart awoke 
the consciousness of a_ heroic past. 
Those are suggestive phrases—“ The 
God of our fathers,” “the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.” How 
they strung the passing generations 
upon a thread of permanence and 
helped to preserve the sense of continu- 
ity amid all the changes of the nation’s 
growth! One cannot read to-day that 
familiar eleventh ch: ipter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews without a sympathetic 
thrill,— without feeling anew the power 
and value of noble tradition and ex- 
ample in quickening that finer patriot- 
ism which goes below the mere physi- 
cal features of a country and roots itself 
in great sentiments, principles, and 
ideas. Whatever takes us backward or 
forward, whether of grand memories 
or of great hopes, and so enables us to 
enlarge the limits of our time-view, en- 
hances in proportion our estimate of 
existence. It gives a finer quality to 
life, both nation: aland individual. Hence 
the i immense value to a people of a rich 
and deep literature with its deposits of 
noble sentiment and thought through 
successive generations, T hey feed the 
popular feeling and faith. They stim- 
ulate a noble Toyalty, and center inter- 
est in what is moral and permanent. 
One can hardly conceive of the man, 
upon whose lips English is mother 
tongue, with a heart so insensate as not 
to beat more quickly in response to 

such lines as, — 
“Tn our halls is hung 
Armory of the invincible knights of old: 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake, — the faith and mor- 
als hold 
Which Milton held. 

sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 

Something of the same feeling we 
have all experienced as we have visited 
places of noble historic association and 
interest, old-time battlefields where lib- 
erty has wrested one more right from 
arbitrary power, spots linked with 
memorable deeds and names that the 
world loves to honor. All the more 
do these appeal to us when they stand 
in the line of our own national history. 
They become a part of that great in- 
heritance which is our common birth- 
right, and which is better national pro- 
perty than all our public lands. We 
do well to foster in all worthy ways 
the remembrance of these nobler char- 


In everything we are 
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acters and incidents in our national life. 
One of the most suggestive and valua- 
ble educational movements in these re- 
cent years is that which had its rise in 
the “Old South Church” lectures in 
Boston, and which is now happily ex- 
tending to other large cities of the land, 
—lectures addressed especially to the 
young and calculated to awaken an in- 
telligent apprehension of the privileges 
and duties of American citizenship, and 
of what that citizenship has cost. This 
movement itself came out of the fuller 
consciousness of a national life which 
our Centennial served to develop and 
deepen. Last Tuesday’s commemora- 
tion of the inauguration of the nation’s 
first president carries an influence to 
the same end. We should be glad to 
see it become a permanent national fes- 
tival We have none too many such, 
In the thousands of addresses made in 
connection with the day’s observance, 
let us hope that the emphasis was not 
laid mainly on our wonderful material 
development — which we do not much 
need to be reminded of — but upon 
those principles and ideas which have 
been more potent factors in our nation- 
al career than all our :rich acres and 
forests and mines. Let us hope that 
this finer, thts uninventoried wealth, 
together with their high services and 
example who have done most to pro- 
duce it, will be pressed home upon the 
public mind and heart, and its value be 
more fully Seen and felt. 
“Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 
Fr. Le. H. 
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AN OLD ETOHING, 
A hamlet in a valley sleeping, 
Moonlight o’er the hillside creeping, 
A rippling stream like a thread of gold 
Kissing the foot of a mountain bold. 
Deep in the forest the whip-poor-wills sing, 
While tears from the heart of the watcher 

spring 
As soothing her loved one’s moans of pain 
She hears this plaintive call again ; 
Darkening shadows deeper grow, 
And sighing breezes whisper low; 
Upon the brow of the quiet street. 
“The stars their solemn vigils keep.” 
There polished shafts in grandeur rise, 
And touch the splendor of the skies. 
J. M. F. 
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PEAOE, 


All conflicts come back to the indi- 
vidual soul. The measure of our civil- 
ization is the measure of individual self- 
control. If we wish to note the prog- 
ress of nations we must note the prog- 
ress of individual minds and hearts. If 
we wish to study humanity we must 
study ourselves. » We may find within 
all the warfare, all the conflict of feel- 
ing, that make the turbulence, the dis- 
cord, the war of history. All unknown 
to each other these mighty battles be- 
tween the lower and higher self are 
fought. There are defeats greater than 
Waterloo, there are victories more 
splendid than any general has achieved, 
upon the silent, unseen battle-field of 
the human soul. Not for the mere sake 
of conflict are these battles fought. 
Our ideals are ever before us, and the 
great cry of the heart is for harmony. 
Like Jesus we are searching for our 
earthly kingdom of heaven; like Paul, 
we are asking eagerly for the peace 
that passeth understanding. And we 
may learn of Paul the lesson that this 
peace can come only through conflict 
—conflict with thought, with feeling; 
conflict on a high plane, with the 
forces of life and society. 

** ** * + 

If we hold a great truth, if there is 
revealed to us a great principle, we 
shall not have peace till we share it. 
If larger thoughts of God and human- 
ity have come to us, the judgment of 
unrest should and will be upon us till 
we have entered the contest with these 
thoughts, till we have shared them free- 
ly with others. . . . . The mo- 
ment you enlarge your mind and your 
heart you enlarge your heaven. Teach, 
I pray you, the law of progress for all 
souls here, and hereafter under grand- 
er conditions of growth. Show that the 
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tove of God is infinite and omnipotent 
everywhere, show it by your human 
love that if strong enough and deep 
enough can everywhere turn hell into 
heaven. 

Some one has well said that we 
must be less anxious to get into 
heaven and* more anxious to get 
heaven into us. This is, after all, 
the only paradise worth our asking, 
the paradise of the mind and _ heart. 
The kingdom of heaven, we are learn- 
ing, is a condition not a place. We 
may carry it with us, this heaven, 
wherever we go, here or hereafter. 
But this heaven can come only through 
struggle. And so, as I have said, it is 
not through the suppression of thought, 
but through the earnest conflict with it 
that we grow toward the heaven of 
peace.—L/rom a sermon preached by 
Rev. Marion Murdock, at Humboldt, 
Lowa. 


OHRISTIANITY. 


“T was touched most of all by that 
portion of the doctrine of Jesus which 
inculcates love, humility, self-denial, 
and the duty of returning good for evil. 
This, to me, has always been the sub- 
stance of Christianity; my heart recog- 
nized its truth in spite of skepticism 
and: G@SpAlT.-.. «+s « «dhe. doc- 
trine of Jesus — judge not, be humble, 
forgive offences, deny self, love — this 
doctrine was extolled by the church in 
words, but at the same time the church 
approved what was incompatible with 
the GOGtnNG. «<6 sss 2 DM 
sages upon which it based affirmation 
of its dogmas were those which were 
On the other hand, the 
passages from which came the moral 
laws, were most clear and precise. And 
yet the dogmas and duties depending 
upon them were definitely formulated 
by the church, while the recommenda- 
tion to obey the moral law was put in 
the most vague and mystical terms. 
Was this the intention of Jesus?” — 
Count Tolstoi. 


JUDGMENT. 


As the botanist judges the plant, 
By the flower and not the fruit, 
By the promise, not the fulfillment, 
So man should judge his brother, 
By the purpose and not the deed, 
By the hope, not the realization. 
e.G. B. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. R. B. OGDEN, oF KEoKUK, IOWA, 

On April 19, it was the sad duty of 
very many friends—along with the 
erief-stricken family; to follow the re- 
mains of Mrs. Ogden to the grave. 
The high esteem in which she was 
held by the whole community, was 
shown by the large attendance at the 
Unitarian church, an attendance em- 
bracing all classes and all creeds. She 
was so sunny, so bright, so genial, and 
so devoted a mother and wife, and 
combining with all had so much intel- 
ligence and devotion to what she be- 
lieved to be best, that she made hosts 
of friends all around her. | 

For over thirty years she has been 
united with the Unitarian society in 
Keokuk. Previous to that, she was a 
member of the Old School Presbyterian 
Church in Keokuk. Both her heart 
and head, however, rebelled against the 
creed and she was cast out as a heretic. 

And yet, be it said to the credit 
of human nature, many of those 
ood and noble-hearted Presbyterians 
were present at the funeral. One of 
the Elders ‘was even a sympathetic 
pall-bearer. Mr. Hassall, who officiated 
at the funeral, took occasion to say 
among other things: 

“But many others in this city will 
miss our friend Mrs: Ogden, as well as 
this family, and will miss her sadly. 
She was one of that small band of 
women in Keokuk who are devotedly 
attached to this church, to a religion 
which they believe to be not only pure, 
but rational, simple, tolerant and Christ- 
like. In this religion our dear friend, 
Mrs. Ogden, believed with her whole 
soul, It met the earnest demands of her 


truth-loving nature and warm heart. 


She loved this religion because she 
loved intellectual freedom, She loved 


it because it liberated her from a thrall- 
dom of fear which once galled her so 
severely. She loved it because to her 
it was. beautiful and uplifting in its 
truthfulness and simplicity, and because 
it showed to her not the “ Gates Ajar” 
of that upper world, but the gates wide 
open—yes, wide open for every honest, 
every sincere, every struggling and re- 
pentant soul here or hereafter of every 
name and nation and creed. It is 
most appropriate therefore that she 
should be brought here, that these last 
words to be spoken over her should be 
spoken within these walls and from this 
desk. | 

And I for one feel sure that she has 
joined that band of true men and true 
women who were once worshipers in 
this congregation. . . . They knew her 
and loved her. And why should they 
not all be here, young and old, why 
not all here, the invisible ones, joining in 
these last solemn rites over the silent 
form of one of their number? Why 
not here where their hearts were years 
ago, and where they showed their de- 
votion to truth by building this church? 
Could they break the awful silence 
which lies between this land and that, 
they would say to us,‘ We are here,’ 
and they would add with emphasis, 
‘Death is not the end, it is but the be- 
ginning,’ ” 

x oe Ox 
KEOKUK, IOWA. 


GREAT TRUTHS, 
No hatred is so bitter or hopeless as 
one vindicated in the name of God.— 
Old Saying. 


Let principles be once firmly estab- 
lished, and particulars will adjust them- 
selves.—A/argaret fuller. 

I HAVE never been able to utter a 
thought that I was willing to accept, 
when reflected back from another mind. 
—O, A. Brownson., 

Tuk words, “there is a God,” mean 
simply, in my opinion, that I feel my- 
self, notwithstanding my freedom to do 
as I like, obliged to do what is right.— 
G. C. Lichtenberg. 

THE question whether a church is 
adequate to the needs of a time, is sim- 
ply the question whether that church 
is able to draw to itself the moral gen- 
ius of the agt.—A/oncure Conway. 


“THAVE aright toall I can get under 
the forms of law.” Do not say that: 
do not think it! Itis a le, an awful, 
cruel, murderous lie,—a lie which not 


only works outward, causing no end of 


crime and woe, but works inward, pro- 
ducing an ugly deformity of one’s own 
nature, so that he becomes a beast of 
prey. No manmay rightfully call any- 
thing absolutely his own; he is not his 
own. What we call our rights are es- 
sentially our duties; what we call our 
possessions are essentially our trusts. 
We must never construe them apart 
from our relations to God and mankind. 
—Charles G. Ames’s Year-Look. 


Gorrespondence. 
OUR BOSTON LETTER, 


Easter has become as annual as Christ- 
mas and in somewhat the same sense a 
burden, for a haunting sense of obliga- 
tion to friendship suggests the necessity 
of sending Easter cards to the sick, sad 
or aged, and of Easter bonbons to the 
young and joyous. Those who always 
wish in a gift to give a portion of them- 
selves, invent new Easter rhymes more 
or less successfully. The natural glad- 
ness in returning spring or thetriumph- 
ant hope of immortal life becomes ob- 
scured under the conventional aspects 
of the day; and then, as if Providence 
disapproves of Easter millinery, it is 
very apt to rain on that Sunday andthe 
garment or bonnet finished at midnight 
cannot be prudently worn a few hours 
later. , 

Churches, whose architectural beauty 
is disguised or heightened by Christ- 
mas greens and whose return to primi- 
tive simplicity of coloring for six weeks 
has been welcomed by Puritan Unita- 


rians, symbolize Palm Sunday by a few. 


pussy willows and small-sized palms. 
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On Easter, their pulpit dignity is again 
buried (or increased) by the gorgeous- 
ness of wired flowers and fresh blos- 
soms in earthen pots. The Saturday 
papers print announcements of Easter 
music in Catholic, Episcopal and Uni- 
tarian churches; the orthodox remain- 
ing as orthodox as an hundred years 
ago. Dothey thus save the common- 
wealth? Certainly there is more lib- 
erality in our churches than once, for 
Shelley’s hymn on the Resurrection 
was sung at one or more of them this 
faster. In many ways the general 
observance of Easter is delightful; still 
a deeply religious heart goes to church 
for thanksgiving and _ self-consecration, 
whether or not there are advertised at- 
tractions of flowers and music. As in- 
dicative of changing sentiment are the 
following lines from a Boston daily 
paper of a few days ago: “ There was 
a large congregation in the Church of 
the Advent Saturday morning to attend 
the celebration of the holy communion 
given in honor of the departure of the 
Rev. Charles C. Grafton, bishop-elect 
of the diocese of Fond du Lac.” 
Boston has never been more earnest 
inits conversational and declamatory 
powers than in discussion of prohibition 
pro and con, and of the parochial school 
question. It is just beginning to be 
comprehended that earnest friends of 
temperance can vote “no” on acozsti- 
tutional amendment on that subject. 
The parochial school hearings at the 
State HTouse have been crowded by 
friends and extremists on either side. 
The chairman of the committee has 
repeatedly been obliged to silence hiss- 
es and applause, by threats of clearing 
the Green Room, but he could not con- 
trol the broad smiles, the loud whispers, 
the perceptible nudges, which women 
have dealt to each other and the em- 
phatic slap of masculine hands on their 
own well protected knees, in approval 
or disapproval. There has been too 
much of theological dispute and too 
little of educational debate. The _ bill 
proposed by those who desire stricter 
school supervision recommends that 
private day schools shall be * sadzect to 
the inspection of and approved by the 
school committee of such town or city” 
where the child resides. Also that 
“ the school committee shall approve a 
school only when the teaching therein 
is in the English language in the 
branches provided by law, and ¢he text 
books used therein are such as may be 
approved by the school committee, and 
when they are satisfied by personal ex- 
amination that the teaching therein is 
equal to that of the public schools. Al- 
so, that any person “ who shall ¢z/fluence 
or attempt to influence any parent or 
other person having under his or her 
care or control any child between the 
ages of Sand 14 years, fo take such 
child out of, or to hinder or prevent such 
child from attending such public or 
approved schools by any threats of soc- 


tal, moral, political, religious, or ec- 
clestastical disability or disabilities, 
or any punishment or dy any other 
threats, shall forfeit to the use of the 
public schools in the city or town where 
such offence is committed, a sum not 
exceeding $1,000 and not less than 
$300 for each offence.” 

The animus of the bill is directed 
against the Catholics, as the hearings 
conclusively prove. For the sake of 
legalized freedom to send to public 
schools, it is proposed to curtail individ- 
ual freedom of thought and action. 
The testimony has shown that more 
Catholics consider themselves at liberty 
to send their children to public schools, 
than are restrained by the few or many 
priests, whocommand them not to do 
so, under penalty of excommunication: 
a most intangible punishment nowa- 
days, which affects neither a day’s labor 
nor one’s present personal rights. ‘The 
underlying question in all this matter 
is,“*how far does state authority ex- 
tend?” Its limitation or extension isa 
matter for calm, legal or judicial settle- 
ment. On whatever view is held of 
State authority, depends one’s position 
in regard tothe present issue. In zeal 
for religious freedom, the authority 
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of constitutional law is forgotten: Shall 
the parent or the State say how the 
child shall be educated? | 

But of this, more anon, when the 
Legislature takes action upon the Re- 
port of the Committee, which has not 
at present date submitted. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN, 
Eprrors or Uniry: Last week in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., seven hundred 
women met together at the regular 
monthly meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, to listen 


j}to papers and discussions upon: I, 


Self-supporting women.— Who = are 
they? 2. Is self-support a question of 
wages or of work? 3. Is education 
tending to wage-earning incompatible 
with woman’s natural endowments, 
physical limitations and true refinement ? 
4. What is and should be the attitude 
of society towards wage-earning wo- 
men? 5. Their possible 
upon society. 

No previous subject discussed at these 
meetings has excited such public atten- 
tion; no future subject can appeal to a 
witler experience and intelligence. The 
self-support of women is no longer an 
experiment confined to the few, but a 
consummated reality of the many. 

The various papers read by the ladies 
were brilliant, wise and helpful. Would 
they could reach the eyes of every self- 
supporting woman in America! The 
consensus of the opinions expressed: 
that every woman, the sum of whose 
necessary daily labor would equal the 
cost of her daily maintenance, was a 
self-supporting woman—from Queen 
Victoria, who by constant industry and 
ceaseless attention to business earns the 
stipend given her, to the apple-woman 
on the corner; from wives and mothers, 
all over the land, to the young girls 
toiling day after day amone strangers; 
—-the rank and file of the industrial 
army are recruited fromthem all. The 
world, ever prone to accord honor to 
mere money-making, overlooks the fact 
that the valuable services of wives and 
mothers, unpaid for, and too often un- 
recognized as such by husbands and 
fathers, are, still, the priceless labor 
that sustains the progression of the 
human race. 

Wage earning was pronounced not 
incompatible with woman’s physical 
limitations, for the latter could be more 
or less removed by proper educational 
processes, proper exercise and proper 
dress in the growing girl. Correct 
the errors of the past and the coming 
generation would see a far different 
race of girls;—girls who could take their 
places in society, in the home, or with 
the wage-earners and be a success in 
each. 

The attitude of the present genera- 
tion towards wage-earning women was 
shown to have materially altered. The 
latter were no longer chiefly dress- 
makers, servants, primary teachers, but 
were now found in almost all profes- 
sions and callings. In the United States 
are 506,809 farming women; 14,465 
women who manage commercial and 
industrial interests; 12,294 nurses; 2,196 
architects; 165 ministers; 75 lawyers 
and . 164,375 teachers. “Any woman 
successful in any of these callings now 
has an acknowledged position, is _ rec- 
ognized at social gatherings.” The 
present attitude of society towards the 
wage-earners, however, was said to be 
not yet what it should be, nor what it 
wil be, before many years in this 
country, when it would be as great a 
disgrace for our daughters to be de- 
pendent as it now is for our sons. 

Wholesome advice was offered to 
the self-supporters,—their status de- 
pending upon what they are, not upon 
what they are doing. Labor was nec- 
essary and honorable. Hence, the im- 
portance of educating every girl in 
some special attainment. 

The meeting was so rich and sug- 
gestive that a meager account, as the 
above, cannot do it justice. The crumbs 
from the table can but hint of the feast. 

M. A. B. 
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SOCIALISM AND ANARCHY. 


Sermon by James Vila Blake at the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., 
March 17, 1889. 

(Phonographie Report.) 


It is a peculiarity of Scripture that 
it is exceedingly true. When it is 
brought before the mind, we have to 
assent to it. Also, it is a trait of it that 
it is not very easy to apply in practice. 


When we read such words as these, 


“ Bear ye one another’s . burdens;” 
“Took not every man on his own 
things, but every man on the things of 
others;” “ Rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep; 
and be eyes to the blind and feet to the 
lame;” we are reading words and as- 
senting to them, which, if applied, 
would convert earth into a heaven 
instantly, and solve all our difficulties 
and make all life beautiful and glori- 
ous. It is in the spirit of such words 
that I mean to speak to you this morn- 
ing on present antagonisms in our so- 
cial life. You will not be unwilling, 
perhaps, if I begin with a story: 
There was a little child, living ina 
distant part of this country, who arose 
very early one morning with the mem- 
ory of a task which awaited him; and 
although it was late in the year — in- 
deed midwinter—the little child be- 
gan to work on this task (which had 
been much on his mind the day before) 
at sixo’clock inthe morning. Beginning 
his work with earnestness, and feeling 
that this was the thing he must do, much 
urged to it, he worked on steadily,with- 
out stopping at all, until high noon. 
Then he remembered that this was the 
hour of midday, the hour of the midday 
meal at home, and he betook himself to 
that refreshment; but, still, child as he 
was (for f am telling the story of a lit- 
tle child, a little fellow who was, I 
think, about twelve years of age, but 
he was small for his age and may have 
been a year or two older), child as he 
was, I say, his work was pressing upon 
him. This thing he must do; this task 
awaited him. In about half an hour 
he resumed his work, and never ceased 
it, so absorbed was he, so full of the 
interest of it, until 7 o’clock in the 
evening. Now this may seem to us a 
somewhat heroic deed for a little fellow 
to have kept so persistently at his work, 
to have maintained so steady an effort, 
in such uncomplaining and unflinching 
manner; but his task was not done yet. 
He had not accomplished all the work. 
He found it was hard work — harder 
than he thought — and the next morn. 
ing he resumed it, at the same hour, 
still under the same pressure. But the 
task had to be done; he must labor. 
He worked again until noon, and then 
steadily again until 7 o’clock in the 
evening, as he had done before; and 
still his work was not done, and on the 
next day he began precisely at the same 
hour and worked, never ceasing, never 
flagging and never flinching, every in- 
stant given to his industry, for six long 
hours until noon, and so again for six 
and a half long hours after that, until 
he ceased at o'clock at night. 
And the next day the same, and the 
next day, until the blessed Sunday 
came. On that day he remitted his 
work and rested; but still he had not 
finished. On the next Monday morn- 
ing he began again at the same hour, 
and he worked all through that week, 
and after that the next week. But still 
his work was not done. And-so on he 
went working, never ceasing, for all of 
the fifty-two weeks of the year, After 
that he awoke one morning, and as 
he was going to his work, his mother 
took his hand and said, “ Little fellow, 
I have some work to do, too. We will 
go together.” It was 6 o’clock in the 
morning, as it was at first, and they 
two, the mother and child, started hand 
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in hand for the working place. They 
worked all day, with the half hour at 
noon, and again the next day, they did 
the same; for the mother’s task length- 
ened out like the evening shadow, as 
the child’s like the morning shadow. 
And so they two worked together every 
day, except on Sundays, for another 
long and weary year. Then the 
mother said to the child: “ The work 
seems as little done as ever it was, and 
still itstretches forward beyond us as it 
did at the beginning. It is a strange 
thing. Let us look around and see how 
it is with others.” And when they 
looked about in that little place where 
they lived, behold, all the children and 
all the women were working very hard 
at the same place from 6 in the morn- 
ing until 12 at noon, and from 
about a half hour after the noon hour 
until seven at night. And when they 
saw this, then the mother said to the 
child, * Plainly, this is what now we 
have todo without ceasing.” So they 
gave over hope that ever the work was 
coming to an end, and began steadily, 
and without murmuring, though some- 


times with sore feet and sore hands, 


and with tears, to work every day the 
twelve hours, year in and year out. 
And so they came to accept it as the 
life-task which they had to do. 

Now, I[ have told you this as a story. 
[ suppose I better might call it a pic- 
ture of what now is existing in this 
great country of. ours, I have. been 
told of a strike, as it is called, going on 
at this present moment in the state of 
Connecticut; a strike of women and 
children; and the object of that strike 
is to reduce their working hours to ten 
from twelve and a half, for which 
number of hours they have _ been 
working hitherto, all their lives. Now, 
if this was a little incident by itself, — 
little, I mean, in the sense of confining 
itself to one place, a local trouble, — I 
might speak of it as something pitiful, 
and say that these people had fallen on 
hard places, as many others fall on 
hard places in other ways; but it is 
not, | am sorry to say, a local incident 
by any means, this resistance which 
now they are offering to being com- 
pelled to do twelve hours and a half of 
work. On the contrary, it is but one 
effort in one place, of a vast, tremen- 
dous movement that now covers, not 
only this country, but the whole earth 
with these efforts; so that we all must 
look on it, not as one little fact there in 
a little state, but as part of a vast, deep 
resistance on the part of humanity 
everywhere. And in this great move- 
ment, that everywhere now is showing 
itself, there is an unspeakable appeal to 
our humanity. It has no fiction in the 
source of it.. It rests not on any imag- 
ination or fancy in the reasons for it. 
Those reasons are mainly three-fold, 
and each one of them represents a 
great and sad reality which underlies 
this movement. 

The first of these reasons is the im- 
mense amount of needless suffering 
which exists. Now, some pain and 
suffering we must have. We cannot 
escape. Nay, many divine sorrows 
which we meet we would not escape. 
Undine, when she came to have 
a soul, said to her husband that 
she had learned this from her soul, 
that the greatest joys and the greatest 
sorrows are almost the same thing. 
But the amount of needless suffering 
in the world is one of the most 
terrible and pathetic facts that any one 
who loves his kind ever has to look 
on. And this is so bitter and wide- 
spread that it underlies this great 
movement of which I speak, this 
movement of. resistance to the present 
structure of society. 

Another cause is the immense con- 
trasts which exist in human life. 
Now, there must be always some con- 
trasts. You cannot have, among the 
people, an exactly equal adaptation to 
conditions among all the members. 
Some will be endowed better than 
others. Some will be richer in physical 
strength, may be, and some better ad- 
apted to their conditions than others, in 
whatever way the different adaptations 


occur, But the contrasts are foo great. 
They are so great, so overwhelming, so 
fearful as: we look on them in our ex- 
perience, that they cannot be called 
natural. They belong to the conditions 
of society which are not rooted in ‘the 
natural facts of development, but in the 
wrong and sad facts brought about by 
human willfulness and injustice. 

There is another and third fact that 
underlies this great, and now very rest- 
less resistance and war against our pres- 
ent structure of society, and that is,that 
there is asurvival among us of barbar- 
ous and feudal modes of thinking and 
of acting. What are those modes? 
They are distinguished mainly by two 
traits: one is the division of men into 
classes, each class being hard-bound in 
its own conditions. Sometimes this 
binding is produced by social laws and 
enactments, and that was the case away 
back in the feudal ages. Sometimes it 
is produced solely by the state of public 
opinion and feeling, which makes it 
very hard for one class to better itself, 
and so graduate into another; that is 
the casenow. The effects are the same, 
whatever the source, the cutting off of 
man from man, until we know not, in 
this our great world, how one and an- 
other lives, although one be a neighbor 
to another. The second point in the 
barbarous old feudal system was this, 
that every man stood for himself, 
every man lived in his own castle, and 
in his own way was a petty tyrant, 
administering his own laws or making 
them unto himself and surrounding 
himself with just his own, and nobody 
else in the world had any part therein. 
We live inthis world very much in this 
manner still, every man standing in the 
world for himself only, working out his 
own prosperity and his own fortune, 
and so absorbed therein that often very 
little light from his eyes, or his mind 
either, goes into the conditions of men 
about him. Although one mode, the 
old mode, was governed by laws and 
enactments and forms that may be 
called political, and the present feud: 
alism by adaptations that may be called 
individual or social rather than political, 
the effect is the same. 

Therefore, now we have a great 
body of the people on this earth moved 
by these three great facts: namely, an 
immense amount of needless suffering 
— how immense the amount and how 
bitter the suffering few know; and 
secondly, the direful, contrasts, such 
that while one man is suffering from 
starvation, he would count himself rich 
if he had but the crumbs from his 
neighbor’s table; and finally, the sur- 
vival of barbarous and feudal conditions 
which make men unmindful of each 
other. All these things are now oper- 
ating to make trouble and bring about a 
widespread resistance and war against 
our present social structure, which it is 
impossible not to see if one have any 
eyes of mind, to say nothing of any 
eyes of love. 

Now, this great movement, which 
is spread everywhere, takes many 
different forms, but chiefly two. One 
is called the Socialistic movement, 
which is distinguished by two traits: 
In the first place, it is calm, collected. 
It is calm in spirit; it is kind in meth- 
od; it is collected and philosophic in 
thought. It aims entirely at remaking 
society all over; thoroughly reorgan- 
izing it on a totally different plan ; but 
it aims at this by gentle methods, by 
teaching, by reading, by inculcation in 
all possible ways; and it discusses all 
these points in the spirit of the thought- 
ful people —the philosophers and schol- 
ars. 

Another trait of socialism is that it is 
based not on one individual, or on in- 
dividuals, but on the whole. The doc- 
trine of socialism is that it is the busi- 
ness of all men to care for every man; 
that we must look for the results, the 
grandeur, the glory, the blessedness, of 
life, not at all to the individuals of the 
community, taken separately, but to the 
whole body acting together. Acordingly, 
socialists place their hopes in a glorious 
development of the Commonwealth, 
and look to bring about better results 


through the State. This movement is 
now attracting to itself the attention of 
thoughtful people. I have been told 
lately that there has been formed in 
Boston a company of men, scholars and 
ministers, and others, of professedly 
socialistic views, brought together by 
the publication of a remarkable book, 
which no doubt you have all read, by 
Bellamy, called “ Looking Backward.” 
They have formed, in Boston, a club 
around the ideas of that book, devoted 
to discussing it and to sifting the ideas, 
and to discover how men can help to 
bring about some such condition of 
peace in our state. I mean by the state 
our social structure. 

The next movement, the second, is 
the anarchistic. That is the direct 
opposite of the socialistic. I want you, 
if possible, to understand that defini- 
tion. The two are the exact negatives 
of each other. 

The anarchistic party is restless and 
raging in spirit, and violent in methods; 
and generally it is ignorant, too, and 
uneducated. A few are educated, but 
their education is no match for their 
prejudices and their feelings. Most of 
them are disinterested, so far as any 
violent people can be; but their spirit 
is one of raging discontent with all 
these grievances of which I have spok- 
en, and their method is violent revolu-. 
tion, often to the utmost extent, if need 
be, of bleody war. 

Also, they are based on the individual, 
in exact contradiction to the socialists, 
who found on the state. It is not the 
doctrine of anarchy that we must look 
to the state for our salvation, to a glo- 
riously developed and just common- 
wealth. It is far from anarchical doc- 
trine that it is the business of all men 
to take care to the best possible extent 
of every man, but, on the contrary, that 
it is the business and right of every 
one man to take care of himself, 
that no one has any right to interfere 
with him, and that he has an indefeasi- 
ble right to be independent of the state 
if he choose. This] look on as really a 
new development of feudalism. For 
feudalism, as I have said, is marked, as 
much as by any feature, by the intensi- 
fication of the individual. Every man 
in his own castle an independent auton- 
om y—-that was thestructure of the feudal 
society. Around that autonomy gath- 
ered a society of slaves,—the castle at 
the hill-top, the slaves at the hill-foot. 
Now, the slaves have undertaken to 
make each one of themselves as much 
an autonomy as the tyrant in his castle. 
That is all; but alas! a terrible and 
direful fact. So that we have the spec- 
tacle before us now, of an attempt in 
our modern days to realize in a new 
form, this idea of the old feudal and 
barbarous times—the idea that the state 
is no more than a loose aggregation of 
individuals, any one of. whom is in his 
own castle by his own power, and may 
abrogate the state for himself when he 
chooses, 

Now, every one knows that these 
people are moving in this city. We 
have seen sad illustration in the past of 
what such a spirit may bring, and it is 
not to be stamped out by contrary vio- 
lence, by force of arms, by force of 

unishment. They are moving again, 
just as fiercely in their own minds and 
just as earnestly as ever they did. The 
are holding their meetings, and what is 
very impressive, they are establishing 
schools, Sunday-schools, especially 
where they can get at the children, and 
engaging teachers to bring up these lit- 
tle children in the principles of their 
anarchistic philosophy—if it can be 
called philosophy. Now, when any 
people show themselves so in earnest 
as to begin with the little children and 
make schools on Sunday to convert 
them to their wishes, you can be sure 
that there is deep determination under- 
neath; and not only so, but they have 
taken the best means to make that de- 
termination strong and effective. 

Here are, then, the methods of these 
two parties; and the methods of the 
last one are very bad, and the people 
hate them for those methods. es, 
they are bad, J have no wish whatever 
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to palliate them in the least. But, 
friends, there are some pleas for them. 
I never knew anything very bad but 
had some excuse for being bad—some- 
thing to be said about it to show that 


some mercy is as reasonable as condem- | 


nation. Now, these people suffer. Let 
any one ta ke the pains to discover it, as 
I have done, by visiting among them 
when you can, and especially by going 
into their very houses, and you shall see 
how they suffer. I often think as I 
walk through some quarters of this 
city, that it would be to me a thing ter- 
rible to have my own little children run 
for one hour in the streets where I see 
their little children running all day long, 
all their early lives. And these people 
love their little children. They love— 
and love means to them just what it 
means to me and toyou, They. under- 
stand the evil influences, they feel the 
distortion, the pain, the poverty, the 
bad air. Merciful Heaven, how they 
suffer, men and women both! And 
they see their beloved little children 
growing up to the same pangs, and they 
have no power to avert it. Often they 
are ignorant—the more violent, the 
fiercest of them, always are. They 
come from generations of ignorance in 
the old world; over to this country they 
bring their ignorance, and often are dis- 
appointed in the hopes that their igno- 
rance put into their hearts while they 
were in the lands of kings beyond the 
water. And they are full of writhing 
pangs of ignorance; for when was ever 
any one ignorant and at the same time 
calm and gentle? But in addition to all 
this, they have nothing to lose, nothing 
to lose because they brought nothing 
here with them; and nothing to hope 
for because there is such a weight of 
social structure over them that do what 
they may and try all they can they can- 
not lift the weight that presses them 
down. Our President who has just 
been elected, lately said in one of his 
speeches this wise thing: “ that no man 
who was hopeless could be a good citi- 
zen of a republic.” That is a potent 
and searching truth, What chance 
then, I say, for poise of mind among 
these people, for the calmness with 
which I now speak? They cannot so 
speak when they writhe and rage with- 
in. But I can speak calmly and peace- 
fully at every possible advantage, for I 
am sheltered here, and I have been 
comfortable all my life, and well edu- 
cated. I could not expect the same 
calm in them, for I know their suffer- 
ings well enough and take them to 
heart well enough to feel a mercy for 
their writhings and their enmities, 
while I preserve my own views. 

Now, these are the two _ parties. 
First, the one pushing by right meth- 
ods of reform—social reform. Sec- 
ondly, the anarchistic party, pushing 
by violent means, revolutionary in 
method and sanguinary in spirit. 

There is a third party, those that 
mainly think it is all right and well 
enough as it is on the whole, and that 
the present structure and condition of 
things, take it all in all, is fundamen- 
tally right and just. So they give 
themselves no concern about the peo- 
ples’ pangs on the one hand or calm 
teachings on the other. And I know 
not, I must say, which is worse,—the 
violent writhings and ragings of the 
ignorant, or the cold, unfeeling indif- 
ference of the respectable and com- 
fortable. 

Well, now friends, I cannot propose 
any methods. I am too ignorant to do 
that. I know not yet, indeed, who is 
learned enough. The problem is so 
immense. When one has devoted 
himself for many years to studying it, 
he can but hope,—no more than hope, 
-——that he has felt his way a little into 
the terrible tangle of it,—of our pres- 
ent life.—of our present social struc- 
ture. It is not, either, my business to 
do that, and I confine myself to my 
business. And preaching, for aught I 
know, is as good a thing for the world 


as the political harangue or hasty theo- 


rizing, and a far better thing than ex- 
citing appeals to the passions, not to 
the reason, It belongs to the pulpit to 


point out, if possible, and inspire, the 
spirit with which we should enter on 
our search for the methods. 1 will 
speak of that in the concluding mo- 
ments of this sermon. 

In the first place, we ought to aim 
at simple justice of feeling. If only 
each party, tothe very bottom of his 
heart, wished to be just to the other one, 
soon we should get very close together. 
No two men, no two parties, ever yet 
metto argue when both of them wished, 
above all things, to see the justice and 
truth of the subject, without soon com- 
ing near together. It is because, al- 
ways, either one, or both—generally 
both—are trying, not to be just to the 
other, but to get the better of the other, 
that we make all our failures, and such 
sad and pitiful failures. No wonder 
these failures result in suffering. For 
example, nothing is more terrible than, 
in one of these strikes which frequently 
occur—particularly such as we have 
had in this part of our country in a 
neighboring railroad in its contest with 
its striking switchmen,—nothing is 
more painful, I say, to a thoughtful 
man than to see that neither the laborer 
nor the corporation tries to be just to 
the other. Each party is thinking, abso- 
lutely, without any mitigation at all, of 
its own interests, and.wholly 1s devoting 
itself to see how it can get the most 
out of the other. Such a spirit never 
will bring about any good results, It 
will bring, on the contrary, nothing 
but conflict and violence and increased 
misunderstanding. So that the first 
thing that we should aim at is to wish 
in our souls to be just, and to give full 
credit to the rights of the other side. 

Then, we should try to approach 
this subject with an understanding of 
the need of larger knowledge. Let 
us not be too sure that we know even 
the facts as they are, to say nothing of 
the great problems of the measures to 
remedy those facts. What, in our day, 
does one class in our social life know 
of the life of another class? Little does 
one know the agonies, the hopes, the 
faintings, the failures, the successes, 
that go on in another soul, even though 
we walk side by side with him on 
earth’s way. And when it comes to 
whole classes, why, they are parted as 
if by great spaces from each other, and 
the comfortable neither know the pangs 
of those who want, nor do those that 
want know the anxieties of the com- 
fortable, but all are cut off into little 
groups that goon in their ignorance; 
and that ignorance often looks like 
hardness of heart, when it is but igno- 
rance. I was very much pleased to 
read in a public print these words 
spoken by Mrs. Lucy Parsons at an 
anarchistic meeting in this city. She 
said: “ The rich men are not all heart- 
less. There are many who know noth- 
ing about the sorrows of the poor. The 
rich ladies, with their children, are not 
ourenemies, They simply are igno- 
rant of the situation. They are ten- 
der-hearted, and think everybody has 
the comforts they have.” Kind, and 
gentle words—and truthful. Now, 
this woman who said these things, has 
said violent and rabid things enough, 
no doubt; and yet she said that gentle 
thing. And remember, she has known 
what it is to have her husband killed 
on the common scaffold in the cause of 
law and order, for the sake of our 
present structure of society, because 
he attacked it by bad methods; and she 
believed in those methods too. She 
has felt in her own heart most bitter- 
ly all these things, and one would 
have thought that nothing could come 
from her heart but gall and rancor 
against all the class whom she ranked as 
her opponents; you would have said, 
nothing but bitterness could come from 
such awoman,. And yet she said these 
words,—beautiful and gentle words 
and true words, considerate words. How 
many of you knew her well enough 
to think she could say them. And if 
she herself knew still a little more of 
the disposition of the comfortable 
classes and the network of care and 


anxieties and worries with which they 


struggle, why then, perhaps, the gen- 


ae - —_—— a ne ee 


tleness which showed itself in those 
words would take hold of her violent 
theories and mitigate them, and_ bring 
her and her followers to some gentler 
mode of action. As weare, we are in 
mutual ignorance one of the other, no 


the struggles and difficulties of the 
other. Therefore we should approach 
this problem with humility and with a 
desire to learn. 

Then, finally, we must wish from the 
bottom of our hearts that others shall 
be as fortunate as ourselves. Now, I 
must say, regretfully, that there are 
many people who wish not that at all. 
On the contrary, they seem to be 
wretched unless they are more fortu- 
nate than their neighbors. They like 
not others to be as well situated, as com- 
fortable or as fortunate as themselves. 
That leads to trouble — it is a dreadful 
state of mind to be’in — barbarous and 
fearful. Yet I know it is the way with 
vast numbers of people. Locke said 
very truly that wealth consists in the 
comfort of the whole; but riches, he 
says, is a different thing, and a man 
counts himself rich only when he has 
more than his neighbors, and it is this 
that he pursues. If we have the 
feeling deep within us that. we would 
like everybody to be as fortunate as we 
are, the next step is the effort to lift 
them —to do what we can to lift up 
the unfortunate; and this involves self- 


do that whose whole life or whose 
main time is spent either in getting his 
fortune, or in selfishly enjoying it. The 
circumstances that now surround our 
lives seem to compel the concentration 
of every faculty of mind and body on 
the acquisition of fortune; yet no man 
acts in the service of the Creator who 
will not wring from hisconditions some 
hours in which to give himself to 
humane works — I say not his money, 
but Aimself. And until we all feel ¢haz, 
as a responsibility on every man, we 
shall not have entered on this problem 
of our social structure with the spirit 
which will bring us to its solution. 

This point then I leave with you, as 
the necessary spirit which we should 
have; that we should look for more 
knowledge and understanding of our 
mutual relationships, and that we 
should learn to love one another. 

I belong to those who have great 
confidence in the who/e and I care more 
for the whole than I do for any one 
individual. When I bring calm and 
philosophic thought to bear on the ques- 
tion of social progress, 1 look to the 
wisdom of all to take care of every one. 
Weiss said that not one drop of the 
attar of roses will you get from a 
hundred petals; distil them by acres, 
and the subtle, delicious perfume is 
obtained. So it is with wisdom. I 
look to a glorious state as the splendid 


to anarrow,confined individualism. So 
that I dislike the doctrine as well as the 
methods of our’ anarchistic people. 
Neither do I think that at this present 
moment the rich must divide up all 
around with the poor, for what good 
would be done? They would simply 
limit themselves, and after a little time, 
there would have to be the same division 
as before. But there are those among 
us, friends, who are not endowed as well 
as ourselves. Some are not as good 
musicians, and some are not as good 
mathematicians, and some again have 
not as good power to acquire. It 
makes no difference at all what is the 
cause of the absence of the power. 
They have not the endowment, or the 
quality, morally, on the one hand, or 
intellectually on the other, or they are 
shiftless, or have ill health from their 
parentage, or they may be confined in 
conditions whence it is impossible for 
any one to rise. It belongs to those 
who have the gifts, who fave the op- 


who have them not, and to take up the 
Scripture which we have read, “ To 
rejoice with those who rejoice, and 
weep with those who weep, to be eyes 
to the blind and feet to the lame;” and 


we know that this is right. 


class knowing another, none knowing 


sacrifice on our part; for no man can | 


outcome of our immense exertions, not 


portunities, to goforth oy to those | 


When we think of being happy in 
this world, we recognize two condi- 
tions: one is to remember our blessings 
a beautiful condition, and if we 
would only do that more, and count 
them every day, and remember how 
great they are, we should find such a 
sum of them, that all our little, petty 
troubles would slink away like a brood 
of bats before the morning sun. But 
there is a second condition of happi- 
ness, and when I think of that condi- 
tion, I am sorry sometimes to see how 
many people apparently can be alto- 
gether happy. That condition is the 
forgetting of the sufferings of others. 
Perhaps, it is well for us that we can- 
not remember them as they are; but 
yet, never to think of them (or very 
seldom), never to have the heart open 
and the mind awake to the sorrows 
about us; always to feel a confidence 
in our own thinking,which is so related 
to our capacities and to our opportunities 
and to our sheltered conditions here, to 
our pleasures and all that belongs to 
our fortunes, and always to have a 
great opposition to the views of others, 
and look net at them tenderly and care- 
fully, their views, too, being related to 
their sufferings and their pleasures, — 
this is a sad state of mind for any one to 
fall into. This makes us think of the 
saying of the French author, “It is a 
terrible thing to be happy.” . 

Well, I have no measures to offer; 
but I say that until we come to the 
problem in this sAzr7t, we shall labor 
in vain with our minds for the 
methods. 


She Sludy Gable, 


The Spiritual Science of Health and Healing. 
Considered in Twelve Lectures. By W. J. 
Colville. Chicago; Garden City Pub. Co. 
Cloth, pp. 270. $1. 


| Christian Science, Mind Cure, Meta- 


physics, are some of the names given to 
the new schools of healing now at- 
tracting so much attention. Among 
the numerous advocates of the meta- 
physical method of treating disease, 
W. J. Colville is one of the most pop- 
ular, and certainly one of the most able. 
In the twelve lectures composing this 
volume, he has set forth a system of 
healing, not only for the body but for 
the soul; for morals are the expression 
of a perfect soul, as health is the ex- 
pression of a perfect body. Mr. Col- 
ville is broad and unseetarian in _ his 
methods. His book is free from the 
limitations of thought which mark so 
many exponents of metaphysics. Mr. 
Colville’s book is worthy of careful 
study. The author is a Spiritualist, 
well known among Spiritualists as an 
able and eloquent lecturer; but his sys- 
tem of metaphysics is so independent 
of the central claim of Spiritualism, 
that it may be read with equal profit 
by those who do and those who do not 
accept that claim. a 


Steadfast. Rose Terry Cooke. 
Ticknor & Co. $1.50 


*‘ Steadfast” is the term descriptive of 
the character of the hero of Mrs. 
Cooke’s excellent story, and thus cho- 
sen bythe writer for her title. Two 
features mark the story above all oth- 
ers, the rare and faithful delineation of 
— England character, as it existed 
int all its native pungency and sweet- 
ness a century ago, and the introduc- 
tion as part of the plot, of the rise of 
the Baptist denomination by the side of 
the stronger-intrenched sect of the 
Congregationalists. “Plot” is not the 
right word to apply to the slender 
thread of outward incident which runs 
through Mrs. Cooke’s book, but we 
are learning not to miss that in the 
modern novel, and “ Steadfast” will, by 
reason of many other merits, win a 


Boston : 


of recent fiction. Cc. P. W. 


Miss AuicE FLETCHER, long known 
as a “called” worker among the Oma- 
ha Indians, has collected over 100 of 
their tribal songs, gathered from native 
singers, which with an account of their 
ceremonies and customs will make 
when _ published an interesting volume, 
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oles from the ‘Riek. 


Boston. — The superintendent of 
public schools has now forbidden cor- 
poral punishment in primary schools 
and restricted its infliction in other city 
schools, | 

—Individuals and organizations rep- 
resented Boston last Tuesday, in the 
very. grand “ Washington” celebration 


_in New York City. 


—Several Boston pulpits gave patri- 
otic addresses last Sunday, and some 
churches were decorated with national 
flags. 

—This year May Day was wf to its 
old-time reputation— some wild-wood 
flowers and some fruit trees were in 
blossom in New England. Indeed, it 
was about equal to a Virginia Monday. 

—The Bureau of Unity Clubs will 
hold here a public meeting during An- 
niversary week. 

—April 27th, Arbor day in Massa- 
chusetts, was really a time for shade- 
tree planting and flower gardening 
about highways, railroad _ stations, 
school-houses and _ private grounds 
which make a highway show. 

—Last Sunday evening the Unitar- 
ian Temperance Society held a public 
meeting at King’s Chapel. 

—“ On to Philadelphia” is the new 
rallying word of the Unitarian Na- 
tional Conference. The great meeting 
will be held October 25th to 31stin the 
Academy of Music. 


—The Channing Club held their 
April meeting in the “ Vendome” and 
made it “ Ladies’ Night.” The Unitar- 
ian Missions to Japan and to our West- 
ern Lndians were talked about. 


Cutcaco.—The Third church had 
a most successful entertainment on 
Tuesday evening, April 23. Those 
present were delighted and have asked 
for a repetition of it at an early date. 
A friend hands us the following account | 
of the happy evening. “The West Side 
Musical Club was ambitious when it 
contemplated the rendition of ‘Midsum- | 
mer Night’s Dream,’ with Mendels- 
sohn’s music, but the performance last 
Tuesday night, at the Third Unitarian 
church showed that. its vaulting ambi- 
tion had not o’erleaped itself. The en- 
tertainment was successful from every 
point of view. It lasted two and one 
half hours, but held the attention of the 
audience with unabated interest to the 
last. The Rev. J. Vila Blake read the 
play, the music being interpolated by 
the following members of the club: 
Pianists, Miss Wieser, Miss Perkins, 
the Misses Holmes and Miss Werst; 
singers, Miss Taylor, Mrs. Hill, Miss 
Read, Miss Holmes, Mrs. Bliss and 
Miss Boynton. The play was read 
with excellent effect, and the music was 
remarkably well rendered. A number 
of young ladies acted as ushers, and 
they had all they could do to find seats 
for the large audience. There was a 
general feeling that the entertainment 
ought to be repeated, and this will prob- 
ably be done at an early date. For an 
unprofessional reader Mr. Blake ren- 
ders Shakespeare with excellent effect; 
and Miss Wieser, the leader of the W. 
S. M. Club, has few equals as a pianist.” 


Auton, Irit.—Easter at the Unita- 
rian church was attended with unusual 
interest. From the Dazly 7elegraph 
we take the following: ‘“ The pulpit, 
platform and the interior of the au- 
dience room were handsomely decora- 
ted with blooming plants and bouquets 
of cut flowers. The morning service 
was by the congregation and Sunday- 
school. The programme consisted 
largely of music, interspersed with re- 
sponsive readings by pastor and con- 
gregation and singing of Easter carols. 
The pastor, Rev. H. D. Stevens, gave 
a short and interesting address, giving 
the history of the Easter festival and 
its meaning and significance as under- 
stood by Unitarians. At the close of 
the service the pastor gave each mem- 
ber of the Sunday-school a package of 
flower seeds as an Easter memento. 
In the evening Mr. Stevens gave a 
very interesting and able address on 
the life, character and labors of Dr. 


and appreciative audience.” 


KALAMAZOO, Micu.—T he Unitarian 
church of this city has extended a call 
to Miss C. J. Bartlett, of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, to become its minister. 
After some weeks’ deliberation, Miss 
Bartlett has accepted the invitation, her 
ministry to begin September 1. Judg- 
ing from private letters and the local pa- 
pers, the most enthusiastic welcome 
awaits her in the new place. In her 
letter of acceptance, which has been 
published in a Kalamazoo paper, Miss 
Bartlett says: “I shall endeavor to 
enter on my ministry with a just sense 
of the duty I owe to you, and to the 
cause which constitutes the basis of our 
relation. And I permit myself the ex- 
pectation that the cordiality and unan- 
imity of the invitation extended me 
is equivalent to an acceptance of my in- 
vitation to you to co-operate ‘with me 
heartily in whatever promises to further 
the cause for which the church exists.” 
Miss Bartlett will remain some weeks 
yet with her old parish at Sioux Falls. 

ST. Louis.—Prof. John Fiske gave 
his discourse on “The Mystery of 
Evil,” to a full house in the Church of 
the Unity on April 14; and on Easter 
Sunday he assisted at the united service 
of Sunday-school and congregation, by 
singing a solo. His course of lectures 
on Hamilton, Madison, Jefferson, 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” and 
Webster, have been largely attended, 
and his stay in the city has been an 
ovation. 

—The minister of the Church of the 
Unity was surprised on Easter morning 
to find Morse’s bust of Emerson look- 
ing out from the bower of evergreens 
and lilies that covered the platform. 
His surprise was not greater than his 
pleasure. 

A Mission Post In KANSAS.—Rev. 
Mary H. Graves, formerly secretary of 
the Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, has been spending a few days in 
Kansas on her return from Colorado, 
where she has spent some months. 
She preached April 21 at Salina, Kan., 
one of the new points of missionary 
interest, which claims a portion of the 
time of Rev, E. Powell, of Topeka, 
and promises soon to become a church. 
Miss Graves is in Illinois at present and 
ready to respond to calls for pulpit sup- 
ply. She preaches at Hinsdale May 5. 
Communications addressed to her at 
this office will receive attention. 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—A dainty Eas- 
ter greeting comes to us from Unity 
church with the order of service for 
congregation and Sunday-school on 
Easter day. Its songs and carols and 
responsive readings, its sermon and 
prayer and distribution of flowers, tell 
the story of a happy festival for min- 
ister and people. 

LITTLETON, Mass.—Rev.. W. I. 
Nichols, of Littleton, spent the day at 
Unity headquarters on his way through 
the city to meet engagements in Du- 
luth. It was good to greet him. 


ee 


4 
eee With new soft 
Eyelet which 
never breaks, 


to break and XX : 
hurt the wear- ; 
er. Kabo is 
warranted to 
neither break 
nor roll up 


the lacer will 
never pull out 

nor stain the 
y clothing. 


BALL’S CORSETS Are Boned with KABO. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHICAGO CORSET Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


ECH 
OES FROM THE BLARNEY STON E, 
And Other Rhymes BY W. C. RB. 


A new, original book of Irish dialect rhymes, full of 
rich humor and keen perception of the strong points of 
Irish character. Handsomely bound.with fine engraving 
of BLARNEY CASTLE on cover. $1.00 by mail or agent. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street; CHICAGO. 


William Ellery Channing to a large 


ovate paint. 
To scour kettles. To polish knives. 
To wash out sinks. 
dishes, 


Dentists to clean false teeth. 
of machines, 
Painters to clean off surfaces. 
instruments. Ministers to renovate old chapels. Chem- 
ists to remove some stains. 
arms. 
clean the tombstones. 
knives. 
brighten their tools, 
horses. 
to clean the kitchen sink. 


SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste thems lves to 


make the world brighter. Sapolio is a solid 
cate of Scouring Soap used for all cleaning 
purposes. } 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no 
pridein her reputation, who does not care 
to own a good name for thrift and cleanli- 
ness, Iflove for others did not prompta wife 
and mother to keep atidy house and bright, 
clean kitchen a r gard for her social 
stancingin society ought to teach her to use 
Sapolioin all her house-cleaning work. At 
all grocers. No, 8. (Copyright, March, 1887,) 


SOME NOVEL USES FOR SAPOLIO. 
EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


To clean tombstones. 


To renew oil-cloth. To ren- 
To brighten metals. To whiten marble. 
To scrub floors, 
‘To scour bath-tubs. ‘To clean 
To remove rust. 

EVERYBODY USES IT. 
Engineers to clean parts 
Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Surgeons to polish their 


Soldiers to brighten their 
Confectioners to scour their pans. Sextons to 
Carvers to sharpen their 
Artists to clean their palettes. Mechanics to 
Ilostlers on brasses and white 
Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. Cooks 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE Copy. 


FARMERS VOICE 6 230 LaSalle St., 


' CHICAGO, ILL. 


We make a speciaity of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 
can, therefore, do better with us 
oe, Han with a dealer. Wesend Car- 
¥<./ TA riages to all points within 700 miles 

ap Of Chicago tree of charge. Send 
for catalogue. 


CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BABY CARRIAGES! 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 
Complete Line of 

Gas Machines, Lanterns, Ete. 
* . Street Lighting by Contract. Send for 
att Catalogues and Estimates. 

in ~ BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
ass Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicayo, IL, 


ELECTRIC, 


MONTREAL 
(4 Price 15 Cents. 


Xnamel your Ranges twice year, tops once | 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


Special Clearance Sale of Standard Books, 
The following net cash prices are to UNITY 
subscribers only, and apply only to the limi- 
ted number of copies now in stock. If allthe 
copies of any book are sold before your order 
reaches us, the money will be returned. 

EverRY-DaAy RELIGION. By James Free- 
man Clarke. Retail $1.50, net $1.00, postage 
14 cents, ! 

THe MopERN SPHINX. By Minot J, Sav- 
age. Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents. 

RerLicgious Duty. By 
Cobbe. 
cents, 

DARWINISM IN MORALS AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS. By Frances Power Cobbe. Retail 
$2.00, net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of 
“Ecce Homo.” Retail $1.25, net 80 cents, 
postage 1o cents. 

Tue Lire THAT Now Is. By Robert Coll. 
yer. Retail $1.50, net $1.00, postage 11 cents, 

THE Birtu oF Jesus. By Rev. Henry A, 
Miles, D. D. Retail 75 cents, net 50 cents, | 
postage 7 cents. 

THE FAITH OF REASON. By John W. 
Chadwick. Retail $1.co, net 70 cents, post- 
age 10 cents. 

JosEPpH TUCKERMAN ON THE ELEVATION 
OF THE Poor. With an Introduction by E. 
E. Hale. Retail $1.25, net 80 cents, postage 
10 cents. ) 

THE GREAT POETS As RELIGIOUS TEACH- 
ERS. By John H. Morison. Retail $1.00, 
net 67 cents, postage 8 cents. 

LirFE IN HEAVEN, By the author of 
“ Heaven our Home” and * Meet for Heav- 


Frances Power 
Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 


en,” Retail $1.00, net 65 cents, postage 10 
cents, 
AMERICAN RELIGION. By John Weiss. 


Retail $1.50, one copy slightly shelf-worn at 
65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

HouRS WITH THE EVANGELISTS, By I. 
Nichols, D. D. Two volumes, 12 mo., retail 
$3.00, net $2.co, postage 25 cents. 

Tue STORY OF THEODORE PARKER. By 
Frances E, Cooke. Retail 50 cents, net ‘35 
cents, postage & cents. 

ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRIN. 
ITY IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Hugh 
H.Stannus. Imported, scarce, two copies only 
at 75 cents net, postage 8 cents. 

Tue Way oF LIFE, a service book for Sun- 
day-schools by F. L. Hosmer. Retail 50 
cents, one copy slightly damaged at 33 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

CHANNING—A CENTENNIAL MEmory. By 
Charles T. Brooks. Illustrated. Retail $1.50, 
two copies slightly shelf-worn at 60 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF CHANNING AND 
Lucy AIKEN. Retail $2.00, one copy slightly 
shelf-worn at 70 cents, postage 12 cents. 

GREG’S CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Retail 
$1.25, net 80 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Greo’s ENIGMAS OF LiFr. Retail $2.00, 
net $1.25, postage 13 cents. 

GREG’S LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS, Retail $2.00, net $1.20, postage 13 
cents. 

Tuer Bistes of OTHER NATIONS, Im. 
ported, net $1.10, postage 10 cents. 

SALVATION HkRE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Rev. John Service. Imported, net $1.33, 
postage 11 cents. 

RurFus EL.is’s SERMONS. 
net $1.00, postage 11 cents. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 
Retail $2.00, net $1.35, postage 15 cents. 

SPARKS FROM A GEOLOGIST’S HAMMER. 
By Alexander Winchell. Retail $2.00, net 
$1.35, postage 15 cents. 

THe LiItrLeE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
Assisi. Retail $100, net 67 cents, postage 8 
cents. 

Tosecure the prices named in this list, 
cash must be sent with order. Address, 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
(} BY THE BEST 


American Authors. 


For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 
alist of five story readers and ten cents. Address, 
Potter & Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


Retail $1.50, 


SAVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


BICYCLE or CUN 


Send to A.W. GUMP & OO. Dayton, 0O., 
for prices. Over 400 second-hand and shop 
worn Cycles. Bieyeles, Guns and Typewriters 
taken in exchange. Nickeling and repairing 
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leleseopes, and 


always results. We can supply free only one person in each loc 


Those who write at once, will make sure of their reward, w hile thoxe 
who delay will lose the chance. Best Gun, Grand Telescope. No space 


to explain further here. Those who write at once will secure x 
livery. State your ex press-office address. Address, 24. AZ A L. 
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ther notice,send absolutely free ,to one 
locality, one of our Grand Double }, 


S relled Shot aun made. We 

are able to make this wonderful offer for the reason that our goods are gees 

of such merit that, when a person possesses them, in any locality, their yg 
e spreads, and many people purchase ; a large and profitable tradeqy Sag 


HE BEST DOUBLE-BARRELLED SHOT GUN, 
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THE LEGEND OF THE SNOW-DROP. 


When Eve beheld no more sweet Eden’s 
bowers, 
A legend old declares, 
And, grieving, longed to look upon its flow- 
ers, 
And breathe its balmy airs; 


While wandering far away with weeping 
eyes 
Amid the driving snow, 
An angel came from out the darkened skies 
To lift her weight of woe. 


And lo! he brought her solace in the storm: 
He caught a falling flake, 

And breathing on it, bade it take new form 
And blossom for her sake. 


Ere it had reached the earth it burst in bloom 
And Eve with gladness smiled; 

Its spotless petals and its faint perfume 
Her heavy heart beguiled. 


Dearer than all the flowers that she had 


known 
In Eden’s happy days 
Was this pale blossom — born for her alone, 
Beneath her wondering gaze. 


For as the angel turned, his mission done, 
He said in accents clear: | 

“ Be comforted; this tells thee soon the sun 
And summer will be here.”’ 


Then back to heaven he flew; but where his 
feet 
The cheerless earth had trod, 
A ring of snow-drops, delicate and sweet, 
Sprang from the barren sod. 
And now in early days, while skies are drear 
And woodland voices dumb, 
The snow-drop blooms to tell us summer’s 
near — 
To whisper, “ Spring has come!” 
—Anna M, Pratt, in Our Youth. 


ODD TREES AND PLANTS. _ 


‘There is a small tree growing near 
Tuscarora, Nevada, the foliage of which 
at certain seasons, 1s said to be so lumi- 
nous that it can be distinguished a mile 
away in the darkest night. In its sea- 
son, itemits sufficient light to enabiea 
person to read the finest print. Its 
luminosity is said to be due to para- 
sites.” 

There is a tree that grows but one 
place in the world, and_ that is near the 
Dead Sea;it produces fruit resembling 
luscious apples, which are beautiful only 
‘ to the eye, when bitten are found to 
: contain salty ashes. They are called 
thre “ apples of Sodom.” 

The cow tree of South America is 
: another peculiar tree; it yields a fluid 
, which is very much like the milk of the 
cow in appearance, richness and flavor. 
| Venus’ fly trap is a strange plant. 
4 The leaf is two lobed, and on each 
lobe are three hairs, which on being 
touched by an insect, the two halves 
collapse and inclose the insect. Several 
- fine specimens can be seen in the Con- 
8 servatory in the Golden Gate Park. 


A plant growing in the United 

f States of Columbia in South America, 
isnamed the ink plant. The juice is 

used for writing, and is said to be in- 

delible. It is very useful in writing 

a public records and documents, Vzck’s 
) Magazine tells of a plant that grows in 
Arabia, called the “laughing plant,” 

a because its seeds produce the same ef- 
te fects as laughing gas. The flowers are 


8, of a bright yellow, and the seeds re- 
semble black beans, two or three grow- 
ing in each pod. The natives dry and 
pulverize them, and the powder, if 
taken in small doses, makes the most 
: dignified person act like a clown; he 
- will dance, laugh, and cut the most 
fantastic capers; when the excitement 
ceases, the exhausted exhibitor of these 
antics falls asleep, and when he awakes 
he has not the faintest remembrance 
of his frisky doings.—J7/rs. “ Cadlzfor- 
nia” in The Kindergarten. 


WHO IS THE RICHER ? 


If they praise in my presence the rich 
Rothschild, who gives from his thou- 
sands towards the education of poor 
children, the healing of the sick, and 
the care of the aged I am touched and 
praise him. 

But while I am touched and praise 
him, L involuntarily remember a wretch- 


received a poor orphan, a relation of 
theirs, into their miserable, tumble-down 
hut. 
the wife, 
ny; we shan’t be able even to afford 
salt tosalt our soup with.” 


answered the peasant, her husband. 


this peasant!—//rom Poems in Prose, 
by Ivan Tourgucneff. 


“We will take Katey in,” said 
“it will cost us our last pen 


‘“ Well, then, we will eat it unsalted,” 


Rothschild does not compare with 
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Aunoungements. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Delegate Membership shall be acquired by 
certificate of appointment by any religious so- 
ciety or organization that shall have, during 
the previous year, contributed not less than 
ten dollars to the Conference. Such society 
or organization may be so represented by three 
general delegates, and an additional one for 
each thirty families therewith connected. And 
such delegates, together with all officers of 
the Conference, the officers ot the State Con- 
ferences within its limits, the Sunday-school 
Society, the Women’s Western Conference, 
and all missionaries at work within its bound- 
aries, alone have the right to vote. 

Annual Membership, $1; Life Membership, 
$25. 


Monday, May 13. 


All Souls church will extend a welcome to 
the delegates to the Conference at their church 
home, corner Oakwood Boulevard and Lang- 
ley Avenue, from 7:30 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


Luesday, May r4. 

10 A.M. Directors’ Meeting at headquarters. 

2p.M. Meeting of Standing Committee on 
Resolutions. John C. Learned, Fred. L. 
Hosmer, Arthur M.Judy, Ida C. Hultin, 
James Van Inwagen, Committee. 

S p.M. Conference Sermon. S. R. Cal- 
throp, Syracuse, New York. 


Wednesday, May 15. 


9 A.M. Devotional Meeting, led by O. B. 
Beals, Monmouth, III. 
10 A.M. Business session of the Conference. 


President’s Opening Address. Re- 
ports of Secretary and ‘Treasurer 
Reports of Committees. General 
Business. 
12:00 M. Intermission. 
2 p.M. Western Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society Business Meeting. 

2:30 P.M. What have we to say to Hetty Sor- 
rel? (see “ Adam Bede’”’), Ida C. Hul- 
tin, Des Moines, Iowa, Miss Hultin 
to state the question and call for 
answers. 


4:30 P.M. ihe Minister's Education for To- 
day. John C. Learned, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


How to Realize it in the West. 

1. University Lectureships. 

2. A Ministers’ Normal School. 
Rabbi Hirsch, Chicago. 

3. A School of Philosophy and 
Applied Ethics. W. M. Salter, Chi- 
cago. - 

Intermission. : 

Thirty Years of Darwin, 1859-1889. 

**'The Origin of Species’ appeared 1859. 

Darwin and Spencer —the men. 
Charles F. Elliott, Jackson, Mich. 

Discussion, led by S. R. Calthrop, 
Syracuse, N.Y. | 

Bearings of the Evolution Theory 
on Morals and Society, W. L. Shel- 
don, St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion, led by Henry Doty 
Maxson. 


5 P.M. 
S P.M. 


Lhursday, Alay 16. 


Devotional Meeting, led by Henry 
D. Stevens, Alton, IIl. 
The present Status of the Doctrine 
of Evolution among men of Science. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, State Uni- 
versity, Champaign, Ill. 

Discussion, led by Arthur Beavis, 
Iowa City. 

Bearings of the Evolution Theory 
on Religion, by Edward B. Payne, 
Leominster, Mass. 

Discussion, led by Dr. Thomas 
Kerr, Rockford, III. 

Intermission. 

The Ideal Unitarian Church. Celia 
Parker Woolley, Chicago. 

3 to 5 p.M. Business Session. 

8 p.m. Types of ee in Robert Els- 

mere. | | 

I. Catharine’s Religion. Marion Murdock, 

Humboldt, Iowa. 
II. Langham and the Squire’s Religion. 
Samuel M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 
Ill. Grey’s Religion. Dr, H. W. Thomas, 
« Chicago. 


9 A.M. 


IO A.M. 


Il A.M, 


3 MM, 
2 P.M. 


IV. Rose’s Art for Religion. Maria A. 
Shorey, Chicago. 
V. Robert Elsmere’s Religion. Henry 


Frank, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Friday, May 17. 
8 p.M. The Unitarian Club of Chicago 


will receive the Conference at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. John Wil- 


ed, poverty-stricken peasant family, who 


-kinson, 482 La Salle Avenue, North 


certificate of appointment by any religious so. 
ciety or organization that shall have, during 
the previous year, contributed not less than 
five dollars to the conference; and such soci- 
ety or organization may be represented by 
two general delegates. 
$1.00; Life Membership, $10.00. 


Side. Fred. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, 
will read a paper entitled “A Day in 
Chartres’ —a reminiscence of recent 
European travel. Allin attendance 
upon the Conference are cordially 
invited to be present. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 
EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Delegate membership shall be acquired by 


Annual Membership, 


Luesday, May rth. 
10:30 A.M. President’s Address. 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
11:00 A.M. Address from the delegate of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, Mrs. Emily 
Fifield, Boston. 
11:20 A,M Address from the delegate of the 
New York League, Mrs. Theodore 
Williams, New York. 
11:40 A.M. Reports of Conference Commit- 
tees, Ramabai, Temperance, Indian, 
Post-office Mission. 
Reports of Conference Branch Asso- 
ciations, St. Louis, Denver, Chicago. 
12:10 P.M. General Business. Election of 
officers. 
7330 Pp. M. Devotional Service, led by Rev. 
Carrie J. Bartlett, Sioux Falls. 
:00 Pp. M. Address: “The Great Opportu- 
nity,” Elinor E. Gordon, Sioux City. 
2:30 P.M. The Call of the Hour to the 
Liberal Women of America. 
In Philanthropy, Mrs. ‘Theodore 
Williams, New York. 
Higher Moral Tone in Society, Mrs. 
. C, Learned, St. Louis. 
Intellectual Development, Rev. Ida 
C. Hultin, Des Moines. 
Spiritual Development, Rev. Eliza 
T. Wilkes, Luverne, Minn. 
INVITATION, 

In view of the great distances to be traversed 
in Chicago, it has been decided for the sake 
of convenience to hold the Conference in a 
central place, and the audience room of the 
First M. E Church, corner of Clark and 
Washington streets, has been engaged. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the hotels 
in the neighborhood for reduced -rates to dele- 
gates: single rooms, 75 cents; double rooms, 
$1.50 per day. Those desiring to engage 
rooms, and also those preferring private en- 
tertainment will please notify the Secretary of 
the Conference as early as possible that ac- 
commodations may be secured. 

Churches are requested to choose delegates 
not later than May 5, and send names of such 
delegates to the Secretary, John R. Effinger, 
Delegates on arrival in the city will please 
report at the headquarters, 175 Dearborn st., 
Room 93. 

The officers of the Conference join with the 
Unitarian friends of Chicago in extending to 
all who come, whether delegates or not, a 
hearty welcome to the city, and in an earnest 
desire to have a large attendance of those in- 
terested in the success of the Conference and. 
the extension of the principles it stands for, 
Come from all points. Come to stay all week. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Within the territory of the Central Traffic 
Association, all delegates who have paid full 
fare one way and have obtained a receipt 
therefor from the ticket agent at starting 
place, will receive a certificate from the Sec- 
retary of the Conference which will entitle 
them to return at one-third the regular rate. 

A circular of instructions to delegates will 
be furnished by the Secretary to all Churches 
within the permitted territory. 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, Sec’y W.U. C. 
FLORENCE HILTon, Sec’y W. W.U. C. 
ELLEN T. LEONARD, Sec’y W. U.S.5.S. 


OHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday services at II A. M. 


Unity CuuRCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roeand Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Sunday, 
May 5, services at 11 A. M. Rabbi Moses will 
speak. 


~Uniry CuurcnH, HINSDALE. 
vices at 10:45 A.M. 
preach. 


KENWooD CHAPEL, corner Lake avenue 
and Forty-fifth street; service atS p.m. Mrs. 
S.C. Ll. Jones will speak on “ Childhood and 
Children’s Literature.” 


Reports of 


_— 


ty 


Sunday ser- 
Mary H. Graves will 


THE Iowa ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN 
AND OTHER INDEPENDENT CHURCHES will 
hold their Annual meeting at Sioux City, 
May 6-8. On Sunday, May 5, the new church 
will be dedicated. 


THE SPRING MEETING of the Wisconsin 
Conference of Unitarian and other Indepen- 
dent societies will be held at Black River 
Falls, Wis., May 7-9, 1889. Rev. M. D. Shut- 
ter, of Minneapolis, will preach the opening 
sermon. Subject: “The Liberal Faith as a 
Basis of Character,” 


The Universalist Church in Black River 
Falls most cordially invite the delegates and 
friends of the Conference to accept their hos- 
pitality. 

T. B. Forsusn, President. 
J. H. CRooker, Secretary. 


THe First UNITARIAN CHuRCH of Mol- 
ine, Ill., will be dedicated May 2, at 7:30 
o'clock. Rev. J. Ll. Jones will preach the 
sermon. On Friday following there will be 
meetings of the Rock River Circle, in the 
newly dedicated church. The general subject 
of the addresses will be: “The Place a Uni- 
tarian Church can Fill in Modern Life.” 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


FOR CHILDREN AND PULMONARY TROUBLES. 


Dr. W. S, Hoy, Point Pleasant, W. Va., says: ‘I 
have made a thorough test with Scott’s Emulsion in 
Pulmonary troubles, and general debility, and have 
been astonished at the good results, and as a remedy 
for children with Rickets or Marasmus, it is un- 
equalled,”’ 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use * BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TrocuEs”’ as freely 
as requisite, containing nothing that can injure the sys- 
tem. They are invaluable in allaying the hoarseness 
and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually 
clearing and strengthening the voice. ‘They greatly 
relieve any uneasiness in the throat.’’—S. S. Curry, 
Teacher of Oratory, Boston. Ask for and obtain only 
*“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,”? Sold everywhere 
at 25c. 


. TY. oo ¢ ale hl) a 
FIVE CENT PAMPHLETS 
Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 
The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. 
Concerning Immortality. By Frances 
Power Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. 
Simmons, Minot J. Savage, and others. 
An Address. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. : 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jen- 
By Francis E. Abbot. 


kin Lloyd Jones, 
Truths for the Times. 


God in the Constitution. By Arthur B. 
Bradford. : 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. 
Abbot. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham, 

Compulsory Education, By Francis E. 
Abbot. 


On the Vision of Heaven. 
Newman. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vi- 
carious Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 

Religion. By B. F. Underwood and others. 
Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler, Five lectures—each sold sepa- 
ately. 
I. Introductory. 
uu. ‘Two Thousand Years Ago.” 
1. ‘The Carpenter’s Son.” 
iv. Judaism, the Mother, and Christian- 
ity, the Daughter. 
v. A Genuine Messiah. 
The Philosophy of a Strike. 
ning. 
The Battle of Syracuse. By James Freeman 
Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Change of Front of the Universe. By 
Minot J. Savage. 
Any one of these pamphlets mailed for 5 
cents; any ten for 25 cents, or, the twenty- 
three for 50 cents. Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Are You an American Citizen? 


——_IF,so— 


YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


By Francis W. 


By N. A. Dun- 


For it is a distinctive American Paper, 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United ° 


States. 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.50 a Wear. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


ADDRESS: 


415 Washington Street, 
Boston, - ° 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 


THE ,DAILY, TIMES, 


THE WEEKLY MIRROR, 
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Charles 1. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may. be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to UNity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new sbscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the met prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
**terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail So cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 Cents, net 3§ cents, 
postage 7 cents. 

EKesays. By James Vila Blake. * A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,”’ 
Cloth, 12mo,, 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents. 


Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medizval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’? Cloth, Square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ** We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post 
age § cents, 


Seed Thoughts from Robert Brow ning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition. 
revised. Imitation monitas Meswane square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
230 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cemts, 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘SA wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling,’’ [Herald. ] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 

The Mingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 

anization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminatingin Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M.,M.D.,L_L. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. ILlustrated. Octavo, 515 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. HE xpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The Philosophy of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents ; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 


cchoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Kighth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 

ilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
i8mo.; 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Sevent<cn pamphlets 
yublished under the auspices of the iwational Bureau of 
Inity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 

subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘‘ A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.’’ [Light, London.] Cloth, Svo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 15 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16mo0., 127 pages, retail §o cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man, By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from. notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 1Smo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


. The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net so cents, postage S cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Henry George's 
**Progress and Poverty,” and ‘‘ Protection and Free 
Trade.’’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Sugzgest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘“ One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.”’ 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net so cents, postage 6 cents. . 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage § cents. 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H. 


West. Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of peoeressive orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 


pages, retail $1.50, net Socents, postage 11 cents. 
Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t,, Chicago. 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a oncrgag It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 

“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr. Dexter thus gives a clear and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de- 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 

“One of the most striking characteristics of 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will tow understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
everseen. 1 Ww. Varn, ba. GC. 4. OS 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Umity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: : : 


Cloth, sprinkled edges 
Sheep, marbled edges 
Half Morocco, gilt edges 

And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year.....$2 25 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year 2 50 


Morocco edition, with Unity one year_.. 2 75 


This offer is on the basis of the present sub. 
scription price of Unity, $1.50 per year. If 


the price is reduced, all who accept this offer 


will receive the paper a year and a half. 
These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


he MOST RELIAE rOooD 
Bes terete A \pralice, 
quited to, the Ween or Co., 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or ratories. 


The boys are members 
Knapp, 8. B.(M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mase. 


business. Labo 
of the family. Frederick B. 


STANDARD BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


The books in this list are not our own publications, but are books on which we are enabled 
to offer our subscribers special prices, from 30 to 60 per cent. lower than ordinary retail 


prices. 


All the books in this list are bound in cloth, unless otherwise stated. Postage must 


be added when the books are to be sent by mail, but subseribers living within 500 miles of 
Chicago, can save money by ordering four or five dollars worth of books at a time, and having 


them come by express, 
extra expense of opening accounts. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
Separate volumes on Herodotus, Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Virgil, Homer’s Iliad, Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus,S opha- 
cles, Pliny, Aristophanes, Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucydides, Lucian, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and Theognis. 26 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, postage 4 cents each. 

The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 
12mo., 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents, 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 pages, 60 cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage.5 cents, 

Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 25 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. Indian Song of Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage 5 cents. , 

The Thoughts of 
Aurelius Antoninus, 
cents, 

_Bacon’s Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould, 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage 10 cents, 

Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell, 
25 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Judaism on the Social Question, by Rabbi 
H, Berkowitz, D. JD., 50 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 voluthes, large 
12mo, $2.50, postage 39 cents. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
postage 8 cents. 

A Life of Jesus for Young People. By 
Howard N. Brown, 220 pages, 34 cents, 
postage 6 cents, 

Bunyan’s_ Pilgrim’s [Progress. 
postage 3 cents, 

Chinese Classics, the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. : 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.00, postage 31 
cents. The same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. 

The Life of William Ellery Channing, by 
his nephew, William» Henry Channing. Oc- 
tavo, 729 pages, 78 cents, postage 22 cents. 

The Chicago Tribune Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 18mo., 320 pages, 10 cents, postage 4 
cents. @ 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe, 
12mo., 318 pages, 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 
age 25 cents, 

Dickens’ Complete Worksin eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. 

The King’s Daughters, a Romance. By 
Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson, 12mo., 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

George Eliot’s Complete Works in eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 
sia, $5.00, postage So cents, cheaper by express 
unless distance is great, 

Emerson’s Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and second series 
separately, same price as “Nature”; first and 
second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage 9 cents. | 

A complete Dictionary of Synonymns and 
Antonymns. By Samuel Fallows, 16mo., §11 
pages, 65 cents, postage 11 cents. ° 

Gibbon’s History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 48 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Works, four 12mo. volumes, 
$2.50, postage 46 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Vices of Wakefield, 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents, 


the Emperor Marcus 
25 cents, postage 6 


25 cents, 


15 cents, 


Green’s Larger History of the English Peo- 


ple, five 16mo, volumes, illustrated, half mo- 
rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents. 

The same in one volume, smaller type, 
$1.00, postage 21 cents. 

Greg’s Creed of Christendom, 80 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

Guizot’s History of France, 8 volumes, 
12mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization, one vol- 
ume, 40 cents, postage g cents. 

Hailam’s History of the Middle Ages, com- 
plete, with all the notes, in four volumes, il- 
lustrated. $1.75, postage 48 cents. 

Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life, 50 cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage g cents. 

Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes. 
20 cents, postage § cents, 

Hume’s History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents, © 


Prices are for cash; our margin of profit is too small to pay the 


On most books ot advertised by us we can give our 
subscribers a discount of 25 per cent. from the retail prices. 


( 
Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 
cept the Life of Washington), 6 volumes, 
$3-75, postage 88 cents. Irving’s Life of 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. 

Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas, 
age 5 cents. 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor. 
20 cents, postage 4 cents. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, 

cents. 

Knight’s History of England, unabridged, 
1370 quarto pages, $2.50, postage 30 cents. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ng: 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

s Life Worth Living? By W. H. Mallock, 
38 cents, postage 12 cents. 

Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Mill’s Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3cents. 

What Tommy Did, by Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 3 

The Religions of the World. By Vincent 
L. Milner. Volume I, 12mo., 318 pages, with 
steel portrait of Martin Luther, 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. Volume II., 286 pages, with 
steel portrait of Jonathan Edwards, 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

Milton’s Prose Works, 12mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage 9 cents. 

More’s Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Thomas Paine’s Theological Works, 12mo., 
67 cents, postage 13 cents. Paine’s Political 
Works, same form and price. 

The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard 
Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents, 

The Jews, since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Plutarch’s Lives, unabridged, three vol- 
umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents. 

Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By William J. Potter. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 
427 pages, retail $2.00, net $1.30, postage 15 
cents. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 19 cents; the same in one 
volume without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 
16 cents. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same in 
one volume, without illustrations, .7o cents, 
postage 1§ cents. 

Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies, 35 cents, half morocco 50 cents, post- 
age 6 cents. 

Rambaud’s History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Seven Great Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2.40, postage 41 cents. 

Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
volumes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage g cents. Egypt and Babylon from 
Sacred and Profane Sources, 40 cents, post- 
age 8 cents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
40 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Roget’s Thesaurus, cloth go cents, half 
Russia $1.10, postage 16 cents. , 

Rollin’s Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, $1.50, postage 47 cents, 

John Ruskin’s complete works, 12 volumes, 
fully illustrated, $11.50, must go by express. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. | 

Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 
War, 40 cents, ar 8 cents. 

Science Essays, five essays by Spencer, 
Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels, large 12mo., cloth, 
gilt top, 12 volumes, $6.00, must go by ex- 
press, weight 33 pounds. 

Shakespeare’s works complete in12 volumes, 
large type, fine paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half morocco, $7.50, postage 85 cents. The 
same on lighter paper boundin 6 volumes, 
$3.00, postage, 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 84 cents a dozen. 

Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws, Philosophy of Style, etc., one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, un- 
abridged, one large volume, 60 cents, postage 
12 cents. 

Thackeray’s Complete Works, new library 
edition in 10 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight 18 pounds. 

Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 
cents. . 


20 cents, post- 


25 cents, postage § 


Do not send postal orders payable to UN1TY, or any of its editors, as this only causes 
annoyance, The best, cheapest, safest and most convenient form of remittance is a money | 
order, which can be obtained at any American, United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo ex- 


press Office, payable to Charles H. Kerr & Co. 


If these cannot be obtained, send a bank 


draft or a postal order, as postal notes are no safer than currency, 
i’ Address all business letters regarding UNiTy or the purchase of books, to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


